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The Sournal of Belles Bcttres. Braddock eouk more snuff, unl duld. “ You will ge te 


your quarters, sir; I have no occasion for advice.” 


an Washington then retired. The next morning about nine 
EDITOR’S TABLE. : 


o’clock the army was attacked on their march and thrown 

‘oe ; . |into confusion. Washington*went backwards and for- 

Memento of an Old Citizen of Philadelphia. | wards among the men, endeavouring to rally them. The 

—The following particulars of the a 4 re British took to their heels as quick as they cofld; the 

“ oldest citizen” are deemed worthy of pre- provincials stood a little longer. Washington went to 
servation in print. Some of the particulars will 


‘vid H.to the stadent of Américan his | Forbes for orders. Forbes said that he was ignorant of the 
vividly recall to -| 


; i of | country, and would leave all to Washington, who then 
oy the events of the glorious struggle 0 Our! sdvised a retreat to the place of their former encamp- 
revolution. | ment. They accordingly retreated to the ground, pitch- 
. Some Account of William Butler, who died in the City of ed their tents, aud at twilight marched without beat of 
Philadelphia in May, 1838, in the 108th year of his drum till they fell in with Dunbar about twenty-two 
age ; taken from notes made of a conversation with him | miles in the rear. Braddock was buried without a jacket 
on the Ith of October, 1828, and recorded very nearly|in the high road. All the army passed over the spot, 
in his own words. so that the place of it could not be discerned. No Bri- 

| tish officer ventured as near to the enemy as Washing. 
William Batler was born on the 16th February, (0. s.) ton. An Indian said in the hearing of Butler that he 


1731, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, near the gulf) ad fired three times fairly at Washington, and had 
The house in oe he was born stood close to — — etait alittle lls etak dleataal Aliiliada 
which divides Chester from Philadelphia. His father, | Afier this defeat the provineials marched to Fort 


Witton Botte, wer tote i Regia’, east ents & this) Augusta or Shamokin, on the west bank of the Susque- 


country in 1682, before William Penn, and died at the) hanna, at the forks; there they staid until General Forbes 
age of 88 years, 11 months and 11 days. 


‘ His grand-| Vas ordered to Fort Duquesne. At the Big Meadow 
father, who was » churchman, died on the passage out. | 


His grandmothe died soon afterwards, and was buried eae eee one eer Beaver 
: Duque: taken. In May, 1759, th took u 
in the Swedes’ churchyard at Wicacoa. His mother. ve -aqyebie-se " ro Di onde ipso sath . uP 
‘ ‘: : |its line of march for Quebec, by the way of Lake Erie. 
died at the age of 65, the second year after the Pextang Th Me land all ine tl h Mont- 
mt down to Philadelphia ! ey went by land all the way, passing throug on 
stern a wes _ , / jreal. The company to which Butler belonged got t% 
In the fall of 1754, William Butler enlisted in a com- Quebec the day after Wolfe and Montcalm were killed. 
pany rant St omc by Paget hg British colours were flying when they got there. 
anti ay aii ae acaba pce he oe staid at Quebec until 1760; then about 2 or 300 
i ; |French neutrals started with the provincials to come 
regiment. The recruits remained in the neighbourhood |}, or¢ ; é 
of ener soggy ie: a ote —_— they tories. The provincial troops marched all the way by 
ahh or the west. Braddock and For wrnee the Bri-| jand to Lake George, then across the lake, thence to 
peel ented 9 — a 2000 arene and | Albany and New York; Butler reached home in 1764. 
ritish in ny mre ss pee ‘a - Butler! Peace having been made, he went to the business of 
panes sa up the Swamp road to Skippack road, | ship.building, to which he had been brought up. He 
= a am =! a Gubex Caan ceth remained in Philadelphia one year, and the next spring 
sadietadigiinia a) a Was ‘entered on board a vessel as carpenter, 
—— he potbiere:\ 1 pang a that campaign. |unti 1769, when he returned to Philadelphia and got 
raddock’s defeat took place on the 9th of July, 1755. | married; he had ten children, only one of whom sur- 
Just after the parade on that morning, while the men | yivos, <a 


were cooking their dinner, about 400 Indians came) j, the fall of 1774 he entered on board of a ship be- 
into the camp, and marched up after their fashion to longing to Thomas Clifford, bound to Europe; the Bri- 
the parade ground. Braddock used to carry snuff in| tigh frigate Roebuck boarded her and impressed two 
his waistcoat pocket, and took it in large quantities.| men; Butler was put on shore and lost his passage. 
The Indians came to offer their services, but he would] ajterwards he volunteered to go down in the galleys to 
not accept them. He refused them with scorn, and attack the Roebuck; some of the men deserted and the 


they had to leave the country, being a kind of 


and was absent 





ordered a piece of cannon to be fired off. The Indians 

called out Ho! ho! Butler was standing before Major 

Washington’s tent. The major came out ef it and went 

up to General Bracdock—* My advice to your honour,” 

he said, “ is to receive these men. To-morrow you will 

not know them from the green leaves of the forest.” 
NO. 3—PART 11.—JULy 17, 1838, 


galleys returned ; Sheriff Strembeck was a drummer on 
board one of them. In 1776 Butler joined a company 
in Col. Cadwalader’s regiment; they marched up the 
old York road, where they fell in with the line under 
General Washington. The army crossed the Delaware 
at Coryell’s ferry, and took 900 Hessians at Trenton on 
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Christmas eve. On the second of January they crossed 
the Delaware again and marched to Prineeton, where 
they attacked the British, who killed General Mercer in 
cold blood after he had surrendered. After this the 
troops came back to Philadelphia; Butler then enlisted 
in a troop commanded by Capt. Robinson, and was sent on 
to Quebec; was at the battle of Trois Rivieres; “Old 
Two Faces” (so the soldiers called General Arnold) got 
wounded in the heel; the army retreated tu Ticondero- 
ga, where they spent part of the winter; from Albany 
they came on to the Schuylkill near to the Trap, where 
they were discharged. 

Butler then went to work again at ship-building ; 
while he was thus employed, General Wayne, whom he 
knew when a boy, came to him and asked him to join 
them; he enlisted again, and continued in the army 
from that time until the revolt of the Pennsylvania line. 
Butler was one of the mutineers ; Lieut. Dalby, * whose 
father,” added Butler, “hung the bells at Christ church,” 
drew his sword upon them; they had to prick him with 
the bayonet in the fleshy part of the arm. The matter 
was made up at Princeton; the troops returned to their 
duty, and continued in the lines until the British went 
to the South, when they marched to meet them. Butler 
was in the battle of Brandywine on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, and also at the “skivering match,” as he called it, 
at the Paoli; he was sentinel over one of the pieces. 
One Peter Maver, who used to keep a horse and cart 
near Philadelphia, and was a sort of country butcher, 
came with his cart in the afternoon where they had 
pitched their tents; he had beef, veal and mutton to sell ; 
he staid till the pickets were fixed, and saw the weakest 
place. About two o’clock in the morning the British 
came quietly along; the sentry, who was asleep on his 
post, was bayonetted. They were conducted by this 
Peter Maver, a Captain Wilson, and a certain Captain 
Bartholomew ; thoy put nearly ali to the sword, sparing 
not even women; Butler and a few others only escaped. 
The British had seldom any lack after this; Peter Ma- 
ver was tried afterwards, but somehow got clear. He 
died in Spring Garden a few years ago, a poor, miserable, 
drunken vagabond. “TI allow,” added Butler, “ that he 
found no grace where he went.” 

After this affair they crossed the Schuylkill and en. 
camped in the neighbourhood of the Trap. On the 
night of the 3d of October, 1777, they marched to Bar. 
renhill. He was in the battle of Germantown. They 
drove the British down the Ridge road to Robinson’s 
mill; Butler was wounded in the left arm and right leg 
by a shot from Chew’s house. He lay some time on the 
road, when with three other wounded persons he was put 
in a cart, brought to Philadelphia, and shot down like a 
load of wood in Chesnut street, opposite the middle door 
of the State Iouse ; from this place they were carried 
across to the Walnut street prison. Neither of them 
had his wounds dressed or received any food until the 
next day. 
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After his release Butler rejoined the army. After the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, the provincial troops pursued 
the British and overtook them at Monmouth on the 28th 
of June; a British soldier made a thrust at Butler with 
his bayonet, which struck against a Spanish dollar in 
his waistcoat pocket ; this dollar he preserved in 1828. 
The army passed the winter of 1778-9 on the hills near 
Bound Brook; the next spring and summer they were 
stationed along the Hudson until the 16th of July, when 
General Wayne came in front and asked all hearty men 
who wished to retrieve the honour lost at Paoli to step 
in front. About 900 men stepped out, among whom was 
William Butler; at midnight they scaled the walls ot 
Stoney Point, and captured several hundred British sol- 
diers of the 17th regiment. 

After this the army marched to the south in pursuit o! 
the British. Butler was at the taking of Yorktown; and 
having witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis he return- 
ed with his regiment to New York, where, on the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace, they were discharged. 

Butler returned to Philadelphia and went to work 
again at the ship yards, where he continued until 1798. 
The last vessel he was employed upon was the frigate 
Phitadelphia. After this he followed sawing wood for 
a livelihood, until the fall of 1800, when he obtained the 
employment of carrier of the United States Gazette, 
which he continued until 1812. He was then and for 
some time after employed in the sheriff's office as bill- 
sticker, and occasionally earned a trifle otherwise. In 
1826, at the age of 95, be got a pension of eight dollars 
a month; the munificent expression of republican grati- 
tude for nearly thirty years’ service. 

Of his habits of living the account ‘may be given in 
his own words :—“ | uscd tobacco pretty freely ; I have 
been much given to smoking. It strikes me forcibly 
that 1 have been as great a slave to tobacco since 1798 
as any man. I never took snuff; I chewed tobacco oc- 
casionally. I never took much of spirituous liquors; I 
never made a practice of it till just before the revolu- 
tion. They drank in the ship.yards twice as much as I 
did. During the war I used to sell my rations of liquor: 
so when I was reaping. I never used to overload my sto- 
mach with eating, but I eat meat like other people.” 

In 1828, when the above notes were made, William 
Butler had lost the sight of one eye, and had a para- 
lytic affectiun of the neck. His health otherwise ap. 
peared to be good. He was seen in the street fre. 
quently afterwards, and though his bodily infirmities 
increased so much that in 1837, when last seen by the 
writer of this, he got along with difficulty by the aid of 
a crutch, and was almost deprived of eyesight, yet he 
was tolerably cheerful and contented. “I bless and 
thank God,” he frequently said, in answer to enquiries, 
“that I am able to enjoy so much.” He wore out very 
slowly, and finally departed without the slightest strug- 
gle or apparent suffering, in May, 1838. 


Brussels. Story of a Gambler.—By T. C. 
Grattan, author of “ High-Ways and Bye- 
Ways.” 

* + * * * . 

“The house of which we spoke just now—at least 
that upper part of it whose deselation has so much 
strack you—was our Frescati of those days—vour hell, 
as you, und not too forcibly, say in England.’ All day 
long its thin green curtains hung between the players 
and the sun, and the vulgar gaze from without. At 
sunset a glare of light bluzed from its windows on the 
street below. The whole live.long night the impure 
gleams told what was going on within:—it was the 
scene of {rightful orgies! 

“ The entrance was by a narrow door which opened 
into the Rue St. Hubert. Close to this door there stood, 
in a little niche worked in the wail, an effigy of the 
Virgin, impivusly placed there as if to secure a blessing 
on the place of sin; but no one saluted the holy image 
on entering. Those who frequented this haunt had no 


faith in the Virgin; their belief was in play, in guld, in 
chance. To reach more quickly the shrine of their 
idolatry, they sprang up the stone steps three or four at 
ove bound, for they well knew the road on that filthy 
staircase, dimly lighted by a lamp or two, faintly burn- 
ing through a cloud of noxious oi!. They rushed to. 
wards the green-covered table where the work of plun- 
der was carried on, like true believers crowding to the 
altar’s steps. And what misery was painted on the faces 
of those who arrived too late, when all the places were 
taken! one might have supposed them baffled in the 
sublimest hopes of virtue. 

“It wasa spectacle superbly terrible to contemplate. It 
was like the dread excitement felt by him who looks down 
on a battle-field, to see those desperate nen struggling 
with the rage for play, waging war against chance— 
blind, indiscriminate chance—which strikes at its vic. 
tims right and left, whose blows no skill, no virtue, no 
wisdom can ward off! It was at once beautiful and 
horrible, like some great elemental convulsion, or a scene 
of Shakspeare. 

* Ainung the most determined of the gamblers who 
frequented the hell was a young man, who rarely left 
the play-roum from the moment the doors were opened 
till the latest-staying wretch reeled out into the morning 
sun, flushed from the elation of success, or haggard from 
exhaustion and despair—who never stirred from the first 
whirl of the roulette, or the first deal of the fatal pack, 
until the lamps were extinguished by the light of morn- 
ing. You should have seen this youth, with fainting 
voice and failing breath, his nostrils distended, his lips 
trembling, his eyes wide open, the fever of excitement 
rushing through him every time the roulette stopped 
suddenly, and the monotonous voice of the croupier 
drawled out, * Rouge, impair, et manque,’ or * Noir, pair, 
et passe. You would at once have pitied and adwired 
him. It would be hard to calculate what this infatuated 
young man lavished nightly in this hell—not of money 
alone, dross which a liberal philosuphy disdains to deal 
with—but of talent, of mathematical combinations, of 
the treasures of the mind. ‘The roulette tatle was his 
battle-field; by turns his Austerlitz and his Waterluo— 
most frequently the last! 

“ No one knew whence this young man came; but, 
from his voluntary remarks as to his former situation, it 
was understood that, at the early age of seventcen, the 
possessor of a certain fortune which he soon turned into 
ready cash, and with a heart filled with those golden 
illusions common to his time of life, he had quitted the 
country retreat where he had been brought up—a retreat 
of tiresome insipidity—to plunge at once into all the 
noisy pleasures of this great town. After the dull and 
monotonous life he had led up to that period, the new 
existence he seemed called into was wondrous strange 
tohim. The whole manner of his being seemed changed. 
It was a continual enchantment which appeared to pos- 
sess him; a realisation of those delirious dreams which 
make sport of the imaginative mind. How he rushed 
headlong into the vortex of delight! How he flew in 
rapid transition to {étes of luxurious splendour—con- 
certs, where music softened and refined his soul—balls, 
where the women seemed transparent beings, in floods 
of light which gave their gauze dresses the appearance 
of summer clouds! How he hurried to the theatre, 
where poetry shines out at once to the eye and mind, 
reanimates the dead, calls back past ages, re-peoples tor- 
gotten worlds, and makes us laugh and weep by turns 
at the littleness of human nature! It was thus this un- 
caged youth, like a new-fledged bird trusting itself to 
the caprices of the winds of heaven, ubandoned himself 
to the undefinable delights of liberty, such as is felt 
when the world first opens out before the man of inde- 
pendent ineans, and whose mighty instinct of enjoyment 
is of more value than all worldly wealth—is in itself 
wealth countless and immeasurable! 

“ This vertigo of delight lasted fer six entire months; 
but at the end of this time there was but one of those 
many pleasant things to which he remained firmly and 
indelibly attached—he who could have vouched for his 
eternal fidelity to all—and this one was the theatre. 

“Oh the theatre—the theatre! That rapturous de- 
ception, dear to us at every period of life, but in youth’ 
the idol of our passionate worship—how grand are its 
combinations! Thousands of spectators, a moving but 
mute mass of rapt enjoyment—the wide effulgence—the 
harmonious orchestra—and then the signal at which 
each heart leaps high into the throat—and then the 
curtain rapidly raised up! Behold! a stately palace, 
splendid in gilding, marble columns, and vaulted gal. 
leries ; or a furest, the leaves of which you may imagine 
you hear tremble, or whose torrents seem living, as they 
leap from rock to rock; or the ruins of some feudal 





castle haunted by a fairy, or by the ghost of some old 





barou of had and bloody memory; or the arid heath 
where Macbeth meets the witches, and gazes fascinated 
on their boiling cauldron; or the garden balcony where 
Juliet breathes a sad yet voluptuous adieu to her Ro- 
meo, when the lark begins his matin song; or the room 
where Desdemona murmurs out love’s meludy! And 
then the living types of poetry’s most magical creations 
—the men and women who walk aud breathe in what 
is to us reality, who speak the inspired words of Shak- 
speare, Schiller, or Corneille ; and the agitated and im- 
passioned audiences, whose thousands of bosoms throb, 
and whose hands and voices chorus forth their wild emo- 
tions! Yes, this is grand—sublime ! 

“ And there he was every night, his eyes fixed on the 
stage, where sueh absorbing scenes were acted, where 
the giant conceptions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were visibly embodied. And it was there that 
he imbibed the overpowering feeling which made him 
look with envy on those actors who thus swayed ut their 
pleasure, and held, as itwere, in their hands, this crowd 
of human beings, causing their hearts to beat, their tears 
to flow, rousing or depressing them at will, as if by the 
touch of a magician’s wand. He of whom I speak would 
gladly have possessed this delightful influence—would 
have reveled in his power, and exercised it night by 
night—not for the vulgar applauses of the crowd, not 
for the common ambition which makes them dear to 
ordinary minds—but for the sake of one only being on 
earth, that he might have murmured to that one—‘ It is 
for thee, Leora, for | love thee !’ 

“ And how describesthis woman, whom he loved with 
all the arduur of seventeen? How describe the volup- 
tuous delicacy of her look and her voice, the perfection 
of those features that reflected every movement of her 
soul? She was a first-rate singer and actress, among a 
company which those whose memories that can go back 
between thirty and forty years will pronounce to have 
been unequaled since then in Brussels. And there was 
the youth of seventeen, fascinated by this syren song- 
stress, breathless as he listened, as though with eyes as 
well as ears, to her almost supernatural voice, for there 
were moments when he fancied that her electrical notes 
sparkled across the stage in luminous exhalations. He 
saw her in every part of a wide range of operatic power. 
Gluck and Piccini were the composers then in vogue ; 
but whether it was in the chefs-d’@uvre of one or the 
other—whether it was the exquisite Iphigenia of the 
first, vowed by her father as a victim to the gods, or the 
magnificent Dido of the latter, who despairingly greets 
the pile for her self-sacrifice, there was more tu his eyes 
than the Grecian virgin or the African queen—Leora 
herself was there, not to be for an hour forgotten, even 
in the splendid illusions whick her genius cast between 
the common crowd and her own identity. The very in- 
stant she appeared on the stage his heart began to 
bound against his breast, the veins of his temples to 
swell and throb, his hands to clench of their own move- 
ment, as though his will was as nothing—as though she 
was the spirit that moved and sported with his frame. 
A nervous trembling agitated his limbs, and he felt as 
though a current of culd air ran through every artery— 
yet his bloo@ seemed to boil the while. Breathless and 
fixed, he looked and listened: he then grew angry with 
those who looked and listened too: at times he almost 
wished she might drop dead upon the stage when en- 
thusiastic shouts burst from the audience, who dared to 
applaud when he scarcely ventured to admire. Such was 
the frantic nature of his love and his jealousy! He 
thouglit, he breathed, he lived for Leora. Al! day he 
followed her like a slave, or like a dog on his master’s 
track: all night he wandered about her dwelling, or 
watched under her windows for the yleam of her lamp, 
or for the flitting of her shadow through the curtains of 
her chamber! 

“Thus passed two years of infatuated reveries, and 
of joys and sufferings that can never find a name, when 
one morning he was almost struck senseless on perceiv- 
ing a paper on Leora’s lodgings announcing that they 
were * To let.’ Her name was withdrawn from the play- 
bills, and an apulogy made to the public for her non- 
appearance that night. He flew to one of his youthful 
companions, the confidant of his passion. From him he 
received a new and far more terrible shock, 

“* Frederick,’ said this friend—* Frederick, I cannot 
conceal the truth, since you ask me what has become 
of her. Know, then, that this woman, for whom you 
would have died a thousand deaths—she whom you be- 
lieved so pure—she has spurned your affection for the 
vile gold of a German, who has but his coat of arms to 
put in compétition with your nobility of soul—who 
knows nothing but the titles of his six-and-thirty quar- 
ters—who cannot even in his barbarous language say, 
as it ought to be said—I love you.’ . 
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“ Frederick, on hearing these words, stood as though, 
in the words of your Milton— 


‘ His nerves were all bound up in alabaster, 
And he a statue.’ 


His heart seemed frozen within him, yet he felt a burn- 
ing blush on his cheek and forehead. From this mo. 
ment he bade farewell to all his golden visions—to all 
that holiness of poetic feeling which had borne him, as 
it were, above the common world. The angel of his 
adoration had ceased to be an angel; and yet he thrilled 
with anguish on feeling that he loved her still. Who 
can expréss the sufferings of a first love blasted in its 
meridian fervour ?—of the young idolatry springing 
frum that faith in woman which is an instinet in the 
heart of man? All that had disappeared from the heart 
of Frederick. His life was now a solitude—his very 
mind seemed, as it were, depopulated by,the absence of 
the one powerful feeling that had wholly’ filled it. Like 
a wounded bird, carried onward .by the tide into which 
it had fallen exhausted, he was now borne irresistibly on 
the current of worldly things; and, after a vain struggle 
against destiny, he yielded liimself passively its victin. 
His irritation, his fury, his despair, were by degrees 
worn out. Oblivion would not come to his relief, but 
resignation did. A long.and dreary year passed over, 
and his waking thought each morning was, ‘Oh, that 1 
could see her again but once, and then forget her fo 
ever!’ But he saw her not. : 

“It was then that he became, in earnest, heart and 
soul,a gambler. He strove to kill one passion by an- 
other—the memory of a woman by play. He had ample 
means left for the indulgence of this recovered taste ; 
for, besides his property in the funds, which he could 
realise in cash any day at an hour’s notice, he still pos- 
sessed the title-deed of an estate, his claim to which had 
been over and over vouched for by some of the first law- 
yers in the country where that property lay ; but where 
that was, he firmly believed was known to no one in 
Brussels. d 

“ He bent his steps one night to the Rue St. Hubert, 
and, passing the image of the Virgin without as much 
as looking at it, he entered the little door close by, 
sprang up the staircase, and rushed into the room, in 
the middle of which the green gable was all prepared, 
and around it the same throng of infatuated or design. 
ing men who made it their daily hannt. Frederick 
looked for a moment in silence on the scene; he saluted, 
as it were, the spirit of gambling which invisibly pre. 
sided over the place, as the fiend is saluted by him who 
sells his soul. He seemed tacitly to enter into a com. 
pact with the dice-demon—to vow himself to its service 
for life and death. 

(To be continued.) 


The Poetry of Traveling.—Mrs. Gilman’s 
* Poetry of ‘Traveling in the United States” 
fully equals our pleasing anticipations, formed 
on learning that the authoress of “ Recollec- 
tions of a Southern Matron” had put another 
work to press. The publisher, Mr. Colman of 
New York, has not done the book justice, how- 
ever, having sent here no editors’ copies, and 
it was not till after weeks of search that we 
were able to purchase one. This lady pos- 
sesses rare talents for description; her fireside 
sketches are conceived generally in the very 
best spirit, and executed with all the vivacity 
and pictorial skill of the most accomplished 
female Jetter-writer. Her sketches of places 
and people embrace the entire route of the 
southerner on a northern tour, besides some 
domestic scenes of Carolina, &c. An extract 
or two respecting our once Quaker city, shall 
speak for the whole volume :— 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“The pictures along the way gradually brightened, 
the beautiful city of Friends appeared. 1t was no mere 
name. The welcome hand of friendship was extended 
as we stept on its busy wharves, 

“ My first curiosity, when I enter a new city, is to 
see what supports and characterises it. At Washington, 
I looked for statesmen; at Alexandria I sought not, my 
olfactory nerves at once pronounced fish to be the great 
commercial! lever; at Bultimore, I visited the Roman 
Catlwlic institutions; when | go to Lynn, in Massachu- 
setts, I shall ask for shoes; at Wethersfield, Connecti- 





cut, I shall feel bound, though I abhor them, to taste 
onions; of course, at Philadelphia, my first enquiry was 
for Quakers and Schuylkill water. 

“ And delightful it was to me to see the Quakers. I 
involuntarily changed my southern gait to a shorter and 
trimmer step, I squared my shoulders, and kept my 
countenance straight forward; I did more, I looked into 
my heart, and asked if that was pure: I laid closer over 
it the folds of humility; I brushed away the dust of 
worldliness, I sheathed the weapons of carnal passions, 
and put on spiritual garments. And in the same spirit, 
after a dranght of pure water, rendered more delicious 


/by the ice of the Schuylkill, I visited Fair Mount, and 


rejoiced like another Undine in its waterfalls and foun- 
tains, and felt how the river was like God's spirit, 
spreading somewhere at first in unattainable beauty, 
then carried through the dark channels of human life, 
seemingly lost unul man enquires and strives for it, and 
then brezking out in new modifications, pouring its 
blessings on all who ask, and they are glad. 

“Tam most grateful for beauty in all its forms. Had 
I been carried blindfold to the machinery at Fair Mount, 
and then permitted to behold it alone, | should have been 
agrecably excited by its singular combination of simpli- 
city and power; its wheels would have rolled on awhile 


in my memory; I should have paid the usual tribute of 


wonder to man’s ingenuity, and have dreamed of those 
iron arms that seem so human in their operations; but 
now that I have gazed on the placid river, marked the 
shaded green of its beautiful borders, seen the sculptured 
images awaking graceful associations, stood by the clear 
basin and felt a longing like youth to rush in and stand 
under its showery fountain, heard the roar of the giant 
art contending with and counteracting the giant nature, 
climbed the precipitous eminence, and watched the set- 
ting sun throwing his golden smile on all, this leaves a 
deeper stamp—the stamp of the beautiful; and as I feel 
now the cool elements on my hands, or taste its fresh- 
ness, I am carried back to that scene on the Schuylkill. 
“ My knowledge of William Penn is just awakened ; 
to be sure, I have seen him in geographies and histories, 
or rather, I have seen a coat with stiff skirts and a 
broad-brimmed hat; but now the spirit of William Penn 
is around and above me, not divested, I confuss, of the 
hat and coat; he is still a Quaker, but colossal, and the 
skirts of his drab garment sweep over this great city. 


“The Philadelphians are now ornamenting public} 
squares laid out by him, so distant from the original | 


seat of business, that none but his prophetic mind could 
have dared to stretch so far; and yet population has 
reached them, and in a year or two their shade will 
refresh and beautify the bustling scene.” 


THE MINT. 

“ Water is a delicious element, but man wants some- 
thing else; so [ went to the Mint, to see that which 
cannot, however, always command the precious element. 
This is a perfectly Philadelphian building, so chaste and 
elegant. I felt at first, when I saw the steam machines 
spitting out their gold and silver coins, somewhat of the 
suine elasticity and glee that I did at the exploits of the 
water goddess at Fair Mount. Creation is the charm, 
whether it be of an atom or a mountain. 

“ But one turns moralist very rapidly over bushels of 
silver and gold which one cannot touch. Divers forgot. 
ten texts of the psalmist came to my memory, and | 
walked down the steps, as Coleridge says, ‘an altered 
map.’” 

A QUAKER MEETING. 

“And I have attended a Quaker’s meeting. ‘Oh, 
when the spirit is sore fretted,’ says the eloquent Charles 
Lamb, ‘even tired to sickness of the janglings and non. 
sense-voices of the world, what a balm and solace it is 
to go and seat yourself, for a quiet half hour, upon some 
undisputed corner of a bench among the gentle Quakers ! 
Their garb and stillness conjuined, present an uniformi- 
ty, tranquil and herd-like—as ina pasture—“ forty feed- 
ing like one.” Wouldst thou be alone, and yet accom. 
panied ; solitary, yet not desolate; a unit in aggregate ; 
a simple in composite ;—come with me into a Quaker’s 
meeting. What is the stillness of the desert compared 
to this place?) What the uncommunicating stillness of 
fishes? [Dost thou love silence, deep as that “ before the 
winds were made?” Go not out into the wilderness ; 
descend not into the profundities of the earth; shut not 
up thy casements ; nor pour wax into the little cells of 
thy ears, with little-faithed, self-mistrusting Ulysses. 
Retire with me into a Quaker’s meeting.’ 

“ And to a Quaker’s meeting I went, and seated my. 
self on the straight, hard benches, and looked around on 
the human fixtures. There were three of us dressed 
like the world’s people, restless, leaning on our elbows, 
trotting our feet, playing with our fingers. [ had a mind 





| 


to have slipped off my gay shawl] and thrown it under 
the seat, and I tied my bonnet-string tighter, that I 
might shut out a little of the world, aud look more tike 
the forme before me, which seemed as inanimate and 
breathless as the twenty-four jugs containing human 
beings in the Arabian Nights. I might have pulled off 
half a dozen shaw!s, and it would not have moved those 
spiritual posts, those quiet, intellectual craters.» I say 
craters; for who knows not that passion is not efushed, 
but covered by that outward bearing—that the most 
staid Quaker must from his human conformation utter 
groans and tears—that the thunder is roaring and the 
fire raging within, though verdure and sunshine be 
around the mountain? And yet how different were we, 
the restless triad, from that ‘forty feeding like one! I 
began to fear that we should have what Charles Lamb 
calls ‘a sermon without hands,’ but a young woman 
took off her bonnet, rose, and facing the assembly, in a 
clear, musical, and most pathetic tone, add:essed Death. 
As she proceeded, her voice became agitated, tears rolled 
down her cheeks, her frame shook with emotion, she 
could not proceed, but, covering her face, sat down. 

“| was prepared fur stillness—repose—calm exhorta- 
tion; but tears—passion—in a Quaker’s meeting—I 
should have us soon expected to have seen the halcyon 
fluttering on a summer’s sea. Afier this movement, the 
silence again deepened like a pause in nature, when the 
elements have been at strife. Even we, the wor!dy triad, 
sat still, with hands folded, heads straight forward, quiet 
as if the body were not; our hearts were brought in con- 
tact with spiritual things, and, as Charles Lamb again 
hath it, I saw the dove visibly brooding. 

“ There was a motion. How quick is perception in 
such an assembly! The same individual untied and 
took off her bonnet, threw hersell’ on her knees, and 
prayed. The deep pathos of her voice was heard in 
strong supplication, with an earnestness that would not 
let God go; but tears came again—choked her atter- 
ance—the words were lost in uncertain tremblings—she 
sat down—and we were left once more to unutiered 
musings, 

“ Atter a while rose another female, calm as the star 
of evening; yes, just so clear and lonely as that star, 
walking in its (to us) quiet depth of solitude, though we 
know not how many eyes of light are near it—not a 
ripple of the world’s waves was seen on her placid face. 
Her exhortation was to those who, having triumphed 
over error and seen new light, are in danger of abusing 
their privileges, Self:possessed and rational, she laid 
open her text, in its various bearings, with the precision 
of a prepared discourse. There was a peculiarity in 
her prouunciation, an additional sound to her final letters, 
which is sometimes heard in Methodist preaching, and 
which, though incorrect, rather enchained attention than 
excited disapprobation. 

“That voice has passed away—we are all passing 
away, and I shall never again listen to its sounds. Yet 
memory will often reca!l in it some still, Quaker-like 
moment of existence, amid my far-off duties ; and who 
knows but when relieved of earthly weights and preju- 
dices, that gentle voice, even if in a future world it still 
shrinks from mingling in hymns of harmony, may ad- 
dress us in sweet exhortations on eternal realities ! 

“ Tt is hard for me to believe that the voice must die— 
will it not be the voice of those we love which shall guide 
us to their distant choirs, or call us to some spot, apart 
even in heaven, to tell us in secret of their new joys? I 
can give up the eye-beam, the lip-smile, the touch; the 
form may moulder and depart to dust; but surely the 
voice will only glide away, and await somewhere in 
silence to welcome us again.” 


This is very charming, intellectual writing, 
and we are quite sure Mrs. Gilman deserves to 


be considered among the best female authors 
America has produced. 


Rev. Mr. Bethune’s Lecture.—The lecture 
delivered before the Athenian Institute and 
Mercantile Library of this city by the Rev. 
Mr. Bethune was promised to our readers some 
time since. No suitable place was found for it 
in the last volume, but it will appear in the 
Library immediately following the Kuzzilbash; 
in answer to many enquiries on the subject, we 
reply, that a few extra copies of the number 
containig it will be printed, which may be had 
on early application. 


Philadelphia Museum.—This establishment, 
which is one of the pet institutions of our city, 
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having grown up with the prosperity of Phila- 
delphia, has been removed to the new and su- 
perb room, corner of George and Niuth streets, 
a few steps south of Chesnut. This room is 
235 feet in length by 70 in breadth, and a more 
beautiful and tasteful saloon does not exist in 
America. The large collection of curiosities, 
principally acquired by the late Mr. Peale, 
have been arranged geograpliically, under the 
direction of Titian R. Peale, son of the founder, 
whose taste ie deserving of more than a passing 
notice. We were among the favoured few who 
were admitted to the first view of the museum, 
on the evening previous to its being opened to 
the public, and are safe in stating, that the en- 
tire arrangements of the managers met with the 
unanimous approbation of all present. 

Mrs. Isabella Graham's Correspondence.— 
The unpublished Jetters and correspondence of 
Mrs. Isabella Graham, from the year 1757 to 
1814, have been arranged by her daughter, Mrs. 
Bethune, and presented to the world from a 
New York press. A more valuable present in 
its way it would be difficult to find. ‘The selec- 
tion and arrangement of the correspondence has 
been made to exhibit the character of Mrs. 
Graham as a Christian, wife, mother, and friend. 
Her epistolary style is highly polished, nervous, 
and elegant, and reminds the reader of Lady 
Russell’s. We are indebted to a valued mem- 
ber of the family for a copy of the book, which, 
after perusal, we take great pleasure in com- 
mending to the attention of the seriously- 
minded. 

L’ Estafette—This spirited French paper 
makes its appearance with punctuality. The 
editor’s opinions on matters, political or lite- 
rary, are given boldly ; and, whether in conso- 
nance or not with the reader's feelings, he must 
be respected for his frankness. ‘The general 
contents are useful and instructive. Published 
in New York. 

ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Catherine Cockburn.—Catherine Cockburn, whose 
poetical productions procured her the name of the 
Scotish Sappho, but who is better known to posterity by 
her able “ Defence of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” and other metaphysical lucubrations, was the 
youngest daughter of Captain David Trotter, a native 
of Scotland, and a naval officer in the reign of Charles 
II. On the death of her father, who fell a victim to the 
plague at Scanderoon, she was still a ¢hild. She had 
given early indications of genius, by some extemporary 
verses on an accident which, passing in the street, ex- 
cited her attention. Several of her relations and friends 
huppened to be present on the occasion, among whom 
was her uncle, a naval commander. This gentleman, 
greatly struck by such a proof of observation, facility, 
and talent in a child, observed with what pleasure the 
father of Catherine, who possessed a peculiar taste. for 
poetry, would have witnessed, had he been living, this 
unpremeditated effusion. Catherine, by application and 
industry, made herself mistress of the French language 
without any instructer; she also taught herself to write. 
In the study of the Latin grammar and logic she had 
some assistance ; of the latter she drew up an abstract 
for her own use. In 1693, Leing then only fourteen 
years of age, she addressed some lines to Mr. Bevil Hig- 
gins, on his recovery from sickness. In her seventeenth 
year she produced a tragedy, entitled “ Agnes:de Castro,” 
which was acted with applause at the Theatre Royal in 
1696, and published, but without her name, the follow- 
ing year, with a dedication to the Earl of Dorset: and 
when she wrote her “ Defence of the Essay on the Ha- 


man Understanding,” she was no more than twenty-two 
years of age. Mr. Locke himself was pleased to say of 
this defence, in a letter to the ‘air author, * You have 
hereby not only vanquished my adversary, but reduced 
me also absolutely under your power, and left no de- 
sire more strong in me, than that of meeting with some 
opportunity to assure you with what respect and sub- 
mission I am,” &c. 

Grotius.—Hugo Grotius, at the age of eight years, is 
said to have composed verses, which an old poet would 
not have disavowed. At the age of fifteen, he main- 
tained theses in philosophy, mathematics, and jurisprn- 
dence, with great applause. The following year he went 
to France, where he attracted the notice of Henry IV. 
On his return to his own country, he pleaded his first 
cause at the age of seventeen, having previously pub- 
lished commentaries on Capella and Aratus. When 
only twenty-four years of age, he was made advocate- 
general of Rotterdam. 

Cowley.—Cowley, losing his father at an early age, 
was left to the care of his mother. In the window of 
their apartment Jay Spenser’s Fairy Queen; in which 
he very early took delight to read, till, by feeling the 
charms of verse, he became, as he relates, itrecoverably 
a poet, “Such,” says Dr. Johnson, “are the accidents 
which, sometimes remembered, and perhaps sometimes 
forgotten, produce that particular designation of mind, 
and propensity for some certain science or employment, 
which is commonly called genius.” Cowley might be 
said to “lisp in numbers,” and gave such early proofs 
not only of powers of language, but of the comprehen. 
sion of things, as, to more tardy minds, seems scarcely 
credible. When only in his thirteenth year, a volume 
of his poems was printed, containing, with other poeti- 
cal compositions, “ The Tragical History of Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” written when he was ten years old; and 
“Constantia and Philetus,” written two yeurs after. 
And while still at school, he produced a comedy of a 
pastoral kind, called “ Love’s Riddle,” though it was not 
published till he had been some time at Cambridge. 
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NEW LAW WORK. 


The subscriber has in press, and will publish with all 
practicable despatch, “ A Digest of Real Property Law, 
generally in use in the United States, in which is en. 
grafted, particularly, that of the State of Virginia.” 
This work has been prepared in three volumes, upon the 
basis of Cruise’s Digest, (White’s London edition of 
1836,) retaining of that work whatever is practically 
useful in this country, and comprehending much addi- 
tional matter from English and American authorities, 
entitling this Digest, as is hoped, to the genral patron. 
age of the legal profession throughout the United States 
—and especially those who have adopted statutes of Vir- 
ginia relating to real property. By John Tayloe Lo- 
max, one of the judges of the General Court of Virginia, 
and late Professor of Law in the University of Virginia. 


JOHN S. LITTELL, 
Law Boukseller, Philadelphia. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 





I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


June 23,—John G, Stone, Clear Spring, Md. 

— 3,—Miss L, Belding, Hut Springs, Ark. 

—— 25,—Charles Lunn, Rossie, N: Y. 

—— 16,—Capt. C. A. Waite, St. Augustine, Fl. Ty. 
July 2,—Wm. L. Post, P. M., Montrose, Pa. 

—— 5,—Thomas H. De Witt, Lynchburg, Va. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling; 
by letting us know the individual: subseribers 


formation, bills are sometimes:sent to. those who 


who should be credited. For want of this in-| 


Agents for this Tork. 


MAINE.—Banoor, Duren & Thutcher. 
VERMONT.—Montretier, on P. Walton. 
MASSACHUSSETS.— Boston, W. H. 8S. Jordan. 

Worcester. Clarendon Harris. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, oe Be gy 

Hartrorp, Roderi ite. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Pawrvcxer, J. M‘Intyre & Co, 
NEW YORK.—New Yonk, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip, 
Wr. Burns, 152, Broadway, Up Stairs. 

Ausurn, B. R. Peck. 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hopson, P. Dean Carrique. 

A.sany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuesrer, C. & M. Morse. : 

Urica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchinson, 

Bourraro, A. Wilgas. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton. 

Saem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Horner. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 

DELAWARE. 

Wuaunerton, P. B. Porter. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maven Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 

Portsvitur, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

York, D. Small, P. M. ’ 

Pirrssurca, Johnston & Stockton. 

Cuamperssure, Matthew Smith. 

Wicxessarre, E. W. Sturdevant. 

Caruise, George M. Phillips & Co, , 
OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawson, 

Alexander Flash. . 

Coumavs, J. N. Whiting. 

Mavuner, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Sreusenvitxe, J. & B. Turnbull. 

Zanesvit_e, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke. 

Dayton, R. W. Sale. 

MARYLAND. 

Bautimore, N. Hickman. 

Uprer Marzsoro’, G. W. Wilson. 

Campripce, E, P. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasnineton Crry, Frank Taylor. 

Aexanpris, Bell & Entwisle. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrox, R. C. Barclay, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Fererssune, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lynonsura, A. R. North. 

Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co, 

Frepericxssure, John Coakley, E. M‘Dowell. 

University or Virainia, C. P, M‘Kennie. 

Wiwcuester, John N. Bell, 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisvitte, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark. 

Lexineron, John W. Trumbull. 
TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitiz, White & Norvel!, W. A. 

TCichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ra.gien, Turner & Hughes. 

Faverrevit_e, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cnarxeston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berrett. 

Capen, A. Young. 

Coxumaia, B. D, Plant, 

Sumpreavitie, H. Haynesworth, 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, -W. T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moasitx, J. S. Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New On.egans, C. fi. Bancroft. 

Francisvittt, J. M, Betl; P. M. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies, 
MICHIGAN.—Deraoit, Alex. H. Sibley. 
CANADA.—Quvesec, J. Tardif. 

~ Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Nuacara, U. C., Alex, Davidson, P. M. 
Monrreat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooms. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Barockvitte, Ww. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hasiuton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wit.sam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 














have paid. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freperickton, Robert Gowans’ 
Sr. Jouns, Alexander Rubertson. 
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